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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED. 795 

" A baby's feet, like sea-shells pink, 
Might tempt, should heaven see meet, 
An angel's lips to kiss, we think, 
A baby's feet. 

"Like rose-hued sea-flowers toward the heat, 
They stretch and spread and wink 
Their ten soft buds that part and meet. 

"No flower-bells that expand and shrink 
Gleam half so heavenly sweet 
As shine on life's untrodden brink 
A baby's feet." 

And yet, when a man has written such things as this, the 
ignorant populace, that has ever been undeserving of the windfalls 
of the gods, dares to speak, not only without knowledge, but even 
with absurd condemnation of so pure and so radiant a gift of 
song. There is nothing the world cares for so much as poetry, — 
and there is nothing for which it is so ungrateful. 

Particularly difficult for the world to understand is that sheer 
music of words which seems to say nothing, and yet says all — 
music such as the music of Coleridge in "Kubla Khan," music 
such as Poe's; and, of all poets, Mr. Swinburne illustrates that 
vanishing-point where words turn, so to say, into birds ; where the 
concreteness of language is resolved into dew and the morning sky. 
For sheer rapture and radiance of lyrical passion he stands alone 
in English poetry. Bichard Lb Gallibnne. 



The mind of Mr. Wells is so manifold, and his work in 
such very widely different sorts, that it is not easy to know where 
to have him at his best; where to have him at his worst is no part 
of the inquiry which my pleasure in his latest fiction has disposed 
me to make very friendly. In fact, nearly everything of Mr. 
Wells's which I have read disposes me to a friendly inquiry. His 
fantastic romances have all an air of good faith; the illusion is so 
artfully respected that you are glad to be in it; the people are 
so much like your every-day acquaintance that you feel the im- 
possibilities in which they figure to be entirely probable; if 
things did not happen as he says, that seems to be a fault in the 

* " Kipps: the Story of a Simple Soul." By H. G. Wells. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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frame of things, and no mistake on his part. His vaticinations 
as to onr social future are so wisely as well as justly hopeful (I 
am speaking humanly, not Americanly, for he has his doubts, 
apparently, of the American future) that they win the heart while 
they convince the reason; and, when he drops his plummet into 
the abysm of the unknown, and draws it up to find some proof of 
the practicability of forecasting the future on the lead, you look 
affectionately over his shoulder, eager to believe that he has got 
it. When it comes to his forays in the realm of realism, you are, 
if possible, still more cordially with him. 

There are few novels of the last three or four years, which have 
so abandonedly abounded in novels, half or one-tenth as good as 
" Love and Mr. Lewisham," and I will frankly own that " Kipps " 
is not so good, though I found it, too, better than the multitu- 
dinous wash of recent fiction. Like the elder and the better novel, 
it deals with the simpler life, curiously streaked with the aesthetic 
life, which would like to be simple if it knew how. But, whereas 
Lewisham was eager to get on, educationally, and was glad to be 
rid, but not ignobly glad to be rid, of the past in the form of his 
first love, Kipps quite as gladly reverts to his earliest days, even 
to the days before he became a dry-goods clerk, and turns with 
relief from the aesthetically and socially ambitious girl (she is 
never more than a polite Bohemian) whom he has unexpectedly 
won, to marry the little maid whom he loved when a boy, and 
finds that he still loves when she has grown up a little serving- 
maid. A good deal more of a plot than I like is needed to bring 
this about, or rather employed to bring it about. Kipps has to 
inherit a fortune from his grandfather, who had ignored him till 
the author's necessity, real or fancied, constrained him to leave 
Kipps his money; and the knowledge of his good luck has to 
come to Kipps by one of the most surprising chances, such a 
chance as art should be charier of than life is. Then he has to 
make friends on the borders of that great world which he ulti- 
mately finds he is not fit for, and these have to bring him in re- 
lations with the young lady whom he had idolized afar, but who, 
when she comes to idolize him, wishes to form him over in the 
image of that world, so much as she herself knows it, and to 
orient him anew in regard to his aspirates, and so wearies and 
wounds him with her instruction that his heart turns from her. 
It is very prettily imagined that she gets more in love with Kipps 
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as lie gets more out of love with her, and the whole situation 
is very humorously conceived. The courage with which Mr. Wells 
lets his hero be himself is most uncommon ; less daring would not 
have been equal to turning him aside from the social longings 
which come to Kipps with his fine clothes and his limitless money. 
At times the humor mounts till, in the chapter of the Anagram 
Tea, it reaches its highest; but it is never unkindly, and it touches 
pathos in the passage of Kipps's ineffectual stay in a great Lon- 
don hotel with all its incidents of mortifying failure in the en- 
deavor to be a man even of the hotel world. 

What is very admirable in the author is that he knows how to 
hold his hand, except at one supreme moment, where I foresee 
that I am going to lose my patience with him, when I come to it. 
He does not satirize the girl who has too interestedly accepted the 
simple soul, and he does not satirize her mother or her brother, 
or her family friend, the courtly Coote; he lets them satirize 
themselves ; and, upon the whole, though he does conceal the girl's 
interestedness, he lets you feel a little sorry for her when Kipps 
quite ruthlessly, but not malevolently, jilts her. Some more 
plot comes in, I am sorry to say, when it is desirable to confront 
Kipps and his earliest love with themselves, and with the fact 
that they are not equal to their sudden riches. The brother of 
the jilted girl has to lose Kipps's money in a speculation, and they 
have to come down to very small things, and work slowly up from 
the fear, for there is never quite the danger, of poverty. They 
are entirely equal to that; but, in behalf of the weak-minded 
reader who wants his endings very good indeed, and his butter in 
a lordly dish, more plot is used to bring the Kippses back to a rea- 
soned and prudent affluence. A rather improbable young play- 
wright has induced Kipps to buy a share in the play which he can- 
not get produced, and then can, and begins to earn untold gold 
with it, and faithfully pays over to Kipps his princely share. 
But he is a very amusing playwright, if not a very probable one, 
and it is not he whom I am to find fault with in the inquiry 
which I promised, or expected, to make so wholly friendly. 

It is the author whom I am to find fault with, and yet not the 
author either so much as that bad English school of fictional art, 
whose teachings he ought to have forgotten. When it comes to 
the lowest period of the Kippses' spiritual squalor, when their 
sufferings are too much for their principles, and the author con- 
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ceives that you are perhaps thinking he is not aware how much 
they are suffering, but is hard-heartedly having fun with their 
misery, he comes forward and openly tells you that he is not, 
but is really and truly sorry for them. No greater break was 
ever made by Thackeray, of whom Mr. Wells must have learned 
the bad business of coming forward in person, and talking direct- 
ly to the reader. It is the greater pity, because the art of the 
book though at some times less than fine, at others is for the most 
part so very good, and needed so very little this piece of extraor- 
dinary self-sacrifice on the part of the artist. 

W. D. Howells. 



" WALTER REED AND YELLOW FEVER."* 

Peace is said to have victories no less renowned than war, but 
it is certain that the victors in the war against disease have not 
received the recognition accorded to military geniuses. It is 
extremely doubtful if the average well-read man could, if chal- 
lenged, name the scientists who gave to suffering humanity the 
boon of anaesthetics. Comparatively few know who discovered 
the means of combating smallpox. Not many could unhesitating- 
ly tell whose researches revealed the antitoxin which reduced the 
diphtheria death-rate from over fifty to less than six per cent., 
and not every one could instantly name the conqueror of hydro- 
phobia, or even the discoverers of radium. It would, however, be 
insulting to challenge any educated company to name the victori- 
ous captains at Waterloo, Sedan, Gettysburg, Manila, Port Arthur 
or any of a dozen other bloody battle-fields. The reasons for this 
are not far to seek. Men of science are less in the public eye 
than military leaders, and they usually care but little for popular 
acclaim. Moreover, their battles against death, fought in hospi- 
tals and laboratories, lack the spectacular element which appeals 
to the imagination, and the forces with and against which they 
are struggling are not generally understood. 

Occasionally, however, the work of a scientist is attended by 
incidents as moving and dramatic as any recorded in military 
history, and of this character was Dr. Walter Eeed's campaign 
against yellow fever, resulting in an epoch-marking victory for 

♦"Walter Reed and Yellow Fever." By H. A. Kelly. New York: Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. 



